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gained great admiration. They were picturesque fellows, dressed in
cotton shirts and those blue jeans known universally in the North
Country as "Levis." They wore moccasins and around their waists
wrapped woollen voyageur sashes in many bright colours. In camp
they slept in tipis, and at dusk, after they had eaten, they would sift
around their fire and sing wild, haunting tribal chants.

When we were ready, we struck camp and loaded ourselves,
stock and baggage, aboard a stern-wheel Hudson's Bay Company
steamer, which took us northward through little lakes and con-
necting streams, finally dumping us out on a flat rock in the heart
of the wilderness. After that we had to fend for ourselves. The
first big job was to portage our supplies through the woods to our
starting stake on the English River.

There we pitched a camp and began to get acquainted with each
other. I found that my fellow-workmen were nice fellows and
pleasant companions. I liked them all, even the cook, a Canadian
who was too fond of his liquor. Being perpetually saturated with
alcohol, he sweat like a horse all summer. We'd come in at night
to see him mixing up a mess of bannocks, perspiration dripping
steadily from his chin into the dough. One night I found a
cigarette-end in my raisin-pudding. But one got used to such
things. I had a fellow-axe-man who had been all over the world
and was blase*. 'There's nowhere left for me to go," he would say.
"I've seen it all." Then he'd switch a big cud of chewing tobacca
from one cheek to the other.

Mr. Allen was an old-time exploratory engineer, rough but con-
siderate of his men, and he seemed to be able to live just as
methodical a life in the wilderness as he might in a house in town.
Driving rights of way through desolate country was an old story
with him. My typical memory of him pictures him sitting at the
little smudge fire he would build every night in front of his tent.
The mosquitoes swarmed all along the English River. On a forked
stick near the fire hung his socks, as he sat barefooted, peacefully
smoking his evening pipe. He always dried out his socks every
night. That country was half under water, and we had much
wading to do. The rest of us put on our socks damp every
morning.
Perhaps the most interesting man with the survey gang was the